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that injuries  as a general rule are to be forgiven on
certain conditions.

It has already been remarked as a characteristic of
Christianity that, while it excites an intense disapproba-
tion of wrong-doing, it nevertheless regards wrong-doing
as venial. Criminals that had been regarded under much
laxer systems with unmixed hatred became under Chris-
tianity objects of pity. But it does not immediately
follow that the injured party himself would be re-
quired to regard his injiu^er in that light. The relation
of the injured party to the criminal is peculiar; his
feelings are different from those of the bystander who
has suffered nothing by the crime; and the Enthusiasm,
though it moves the bystander to mercy, may very
possibly produce a different effect upon him. In order
to discover whether it does so or not it is necessary to
enquire in what respect the natural feeling of the injured
party himself towards the criminal differs from that of
the bystander. Now the feeling of the bystander or
disinterested person towards crime was examined in an
earlier part of this treatise. It was there shown that in
uncivilized times the feeling was pure indifference, but
that as men advanced in moral culture they acquired
a sympathy with one another. This sympathy produced
the effect that whenever a given person was disturbed
by any emotions, the bystander who observed him
became affected by similar emotions. Such sympathetic
emotions were always less powerful than the original ones,
but they were stronger in proportion to the strength
of the sympathy out of which they grew. The resent-
ment which a man feels at crime from which he does
not personally suffer is of this sympathetic kind. It